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BANANAS AND DIPLOMACY 



BY CHESTEE LLOYD JONES. 



To those in world-trade names of countries and regions 
suggest their products. It has always been so. The East 
Indies four hundred years ago meant spice; two hundred 
years ago China meant silks and tea; Canada meant fur. 
The Caribbean to Queen Elizabeth meant gold — it was the 
route of the treasure-ships of Spain — to Washington it 
meant sugar and molasses, and to our children it will mean 
bananas. 

The Panama Canal has so occupied our attention for the 
last decade that we have overlooked a significant economic 
change taking place independently of the forces which 
promise so radically to change the transportation routes of 
world commerce. Economists tell us that the trend of 
diplomacy like the trend of all other things human is de- 
termined by the food-supply. If this be true, Caribbean 
diplomacy will be determined by the banana crop. This side 
of the Isthmus at the beginning of the twentieth century 
there are growing up food products which will exercise an 
influence upon international politics unconnected with the 
Panama Canal and of an importance which can be measured 
only in prophecy. 

New foods often make their way slowly, especially among 
older nations. The English are still behind the Scotch in 
their appreciation of the value of oats for human food ; the 
potato came into its own in Germany only in the second half 
of the nineteenth century and Europe still looks upon maize 
as fit nourishment only for the lower animals and the poor. 
But even prejudice yields to proof. The development of 
the banana market illustrates both conservatism and its 
overthrow. 

America alone among the civilized portions of the globe 
realizes the value of this new food. Location rather than 
adaptiveness till recently explained the fact. When re- 
frigeration was unknown and fast steamships for freight 
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service still a thing of the future, bananas could be marketed 
only within areas easily accessible from the regions in which 
the fruit was produced. Large quantities grew wild, enor- 
mous amounts were consumed locally, but the surplus either 
went to waste or was used to fatten pigs, as is still the case 
with the inferior product. Even in the United States until 
a generation ago the banana was a fruit counted a luxury 
rather than a valuable food. 

The market for bananas in the United States was de- 
veloped largely through the efforts of one man. Forty years 
ago Captain L. D. Baker was engaged in trade between the 
Orinoco River and Boston. On one trip he called at Port 
Morant, Jamaica, for a cargo of bamboo for paper-making 
and carried back a few bunches of bananas, then a curiosity 
in the New England markets. The venture proved profit- 
able and the captain thereafter made several trips a year 
to Port Antonio, Jamaica, to take cargoes of bananas to 
Boston. Later he was a member of a firm formed to prose- 
cute the trade, which in time became one of the great fruit 
companies. 

How important the trade has become is illustrated by the 
figures of exports. In 1911 there were sent from Caribbean 
countries in the export trade 52,936,963 bunches, which on 
the average of 140 bananas to the bunch, represents a total 
of over 7,400,000,000 bananas. In 1912 the continental 
United States alone consumed 44,520,539 bunches, or over 
sixty bananas for each man, woman and child in the Union. 
The sources from which they came are indicated by the fol- 
lowing table compiled from the consular returns for 1912 : 

BANANA SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES 1912 

Jamaica 15,467,918 

Honduras 7,151,178 

Costa Eica 7,053,664 

Panama 4,581,500 

Cuba 2,478,581 

Nicaragua 2,270,100 

Guatemala 2,017,650 

Colombia 1,542,988 

Mexico 817,006 

British Honduras 557,160 

Dominican Republic ( 304,000 

Dutch Guiana 261,548 

Others 17,246 

Total 44,520,539 
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The world supply in 1911 as shown by the same records 
was: 

Country of Origin Quantity (Bunches) 

Dominican Republic 404,000 

Mexico (Frontera Province) 750,000 

Honduras 6,500,000 

Costa Eica 9,309,586 

Jamaica 16,497,385 

Colombia 4,901,894 

Panama 4,261,500 

Canary Islands 2,648,378 

Cuba 2,500,000 

Nicaragua 2,225,000 

Guatemala 1,755,704 

British Honduras 525,000 

Dutch Guiana 387,516 

Others 250,000 

Total 52,915,963 

Two facts appear from these figures: with the exception 
of the Canary Islands, all the countries producing large 
quantities of bananas for export border the Caribbean, 
and the United States consumes 85 per cent, of all bananas 
exported — five times as much as all the rest of the world. 
Even with us the great increase in banana consumption 
comes in recent years. The value of imports was $5,877,835 
in 1900; $9,897,821 in 1905: $11,642,693 in 1910; $14,368,330 
in 1912. 

The business, especially when the fruit must be sent long 
distances, demands organization for collecting fruit from 
small planters, and large capital for steamers with refrig- 
erating appliances. In fact, reliance on private planters 
has proven unsatisfactory and the big banana-marketing 
companies now own extensive plantations throughout the 
West Indies and on the mainland. 

European countries are beginning to appreciate the new 
food; in fact, the most rapid increase of consumption and 
the best prices are now obtained there rather than in the 
United States. 

Though cargo trade in bananas to the United States 
started as early as 1869 it was not until 1900 that full ship- 
loads went to England. The development of the trade with 
Great Britain is due to the enthusiasm of Sir Alfred Jones, 
under whose auspices was formed a direct line run- 
ning to the West Indies. The incorporators agreed in re- 
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turn for an annual subsidy of $200,000 to take to England 
from Jamaica, 20,000 bunches of bananas a week. The 
objects of the public support were to strengthen the com- 
mercial ties of the West Indies and the mother-country, to 
encourage small planters, and to lessen, or if possible over- 
come, the economic supremacy of the United States in the 
British West Indies. Another independent line also entered 
the field with thirteen vessels devoted to the Jamaica-Great 
Britain fruit trade. 

The outcome has not been altogether satisfactory. The 
Imperialistic purpose of the subsidy failed but the banana 
trade was given a recognized "place in the British markets 
which, with the exception of those of the United States, 
furnish the largest demand found in any country of the 
world. The first three years the trade went well. The com- 
pany organized a subsidiary concern to buy fruit from the 
planters. The supply was adequate and the market grow- 
ing. In 1903, however, came a cyclone which temporarily 
destroyed the banana fields and compelled reliance on Cen- 
tral American plantations. As a result the subsidiary pur- 
chasing company fell into the hands of the American 
corporation, and this brought about an anomalous po- 
sition for the subsidized British Company. But since 
no breach of contract had been committed the arrange- 
ment continued until 1911 when the entire subsidy lapsed. 
Tenders for a new service in 1910 failed as Jamaica was 
not willing to continue her share of the subsidy. New 
offers were asked, to be opened December 31, 1912. But 
though the experiment of public support had not been a 
success in all respects, it had opened the British market to 
the banana trade and made the United Kingdom the best 
European market for the fruit. 

Before 1908 the demand for bananas in France was so 
small that they were not separately tabulated in the cus- 
toms accounts, but returned in the remainder column headed 
" other fruits." Now the demand is growing there also. 
Eecent imports are as follows: 1908, 5,697.6 metric tons 
(2,204.6 English pounds) ; 1909, 9,097.1; 1910, 13,522.6; 1911, 
17,813.3. In the latter year the importations were valued 
at almost a million dollars. 

Other continental markets show a similar development. 
Germany took only 320 metric tons of bananas in 1899; in 
1911 the amount was 30,438 tons and in the first nine months 
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of 1912 in spite of bad crops, 28,274. Here, as in France, 
the variety at first preferred was a small kind grown in 
the Canary Islands. West Indian bananas are now being 
introduced. One corporation engaged in the trade has ac- 
quired by concession from Colombia extensive plantations 
which come into bearing in 1913. It is building a shipping 
port at its own cost at Puerto Caesar. For the present it 
secures its supplies from Jamaica and Honduras. It is 
planned to establish a service of banana steamers and dis- 
tribute the fruit throughout Germany in specially built cars. 

In March, 1912, a boat arrived from Jamaica with the 
first cargo shipment of bananas sent to the continent. It 
was followed by another, but the fruit arrived in bad con- 
dition. In December a third attempt with improved ar- 
rangement for refrigeration was made and proved a suc- 
cess. It brought 29,000 stalks from Puerto Cortez, Hon- 
duras, of which 6,000 were discharged at Havre, 10,000 at 
Rotterdam, and 13,000 at Hamburg. Shipments were also 
begun in September, 1912, from Vera Cruz to France. 

Holland too is making a beginning in direct importation 
from the West Indies. Formerly the supply came through 
Hull, England, and in 1907 was only 100 tons. In 1912 it was 
3,000 tons. Direct shipments from the West Indies were 
started in July of that year, one ship carrying 50,000 
bunches, of which 21,000 entered at Rotterdam, and the 
larger part of the remainder went to France and Southern 
Germany, with smaller shipments to North Germany, Scan- 
dinavia and Russia. 

These figures show that the world is just awakening to 
the value of the banana as food. If the present development 
continues the acreage devoted to banana - growing must 
rapidly increase. This can be easily done, for the areas 
suitable have as yet only been touched. Improved refrigera- 
tion and quick steam service will continue to widen the area 
in which the product can be marketed, and besides its pres- 
ent use as a fruit it will be used, as it now is in the tropics, 
where it is boiled green as a vegetable and manufactured 
into a confection known as banana figs. The development 
of the banana flour industry also promises to open a market 
for the product of areas too distant to profit by the demand 
for fresh fruit, just as the perfection of the manufacture 
of copra, the dried meat of the cocoanut has opened up a new 
industry reaching to the farthest islands of the Pacific. 
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The increased production of the banana in its natural 
state and the diversification of its uses promise to introduce 
a new and hitherto neglected factor in our food-supply. If 
present development continues, it will raise the Caribbean 
region from its dependence on foreign markets for food 
to one of the regions from which an important part of 
the world's food-supply will be drawn. The wheat-fields 
of the Dakotas and Manitoba will meet as one of their com- 
petitors in feeding the world, the banana plantations of the 
American Mediterranean. 

But the development will have consequences not alone 
economic. Plantations represent capital which will demand 
protection from disorder. Their introduction will empha- 
size for the countries of Central America and Northern 
South America, the importance of protecting life and 
property if they expect to avoid international complica- 
tions that may threaten their independence. The world is 
becoming impatient of the nations which insist on the di- 
vine right to misrule themselves. The introduction of 
capital, however, besides increasing their duties in the keep- 
ing of order, contributes to the solution of that problem. 
It increases the national wealth, furnishing a larger basis 
for the creation of national income by which orderly prog- 
ress can be assured. Further with steady work and larger, 
stabler income the wants of the people will expand, giving 
them greater interest in the maintenance of the order which 
makes the satisfaction of those wants possible. 

Greater wants in turn promote local industrial develop- 
ment and greater international trade. The cheap gaudy 
calico which forms the largest item in the imports of Cen- 
tral America will no longer satisfy, once the population 
reaches a higher level of subsistence. International trade 
will increase, the importance of tariff agreements will grow 
and the international competition for the market will be- 
come more keen. The banana trade will increase apprecia- 
bly the importance of international relations in the Carib- 
bean. 

An immediate consequence of the development of the 
direct trade with Europe now just beginning is to threaten 
the supremacy of the United States in some of the Central 
American markets. People buy their goods, other things 
being equal, in the countries where their own products find 
their best sale. If improved transportation facilities for 
vol. oxevm.— no. 693 13 
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the banana trade develop between the Caribbean and Euro- 
pean ports, it is but natural that European manufactured 
goods will be carried on the return voyage. 

Already our Central American consuls have warned us 
of the coming competition which we must expect in that 
region from the new direct outlets for French, German and 
English trade. On the north Honduras coast for example, 
all transportation facilities until recently served American 
ports alone, but still thirty per cent, of the imports were of 
European goods. The direct communication cannot but in- 
crease the keenness of the competition. We have been for- 
tunate heretofore because especially in some of the regions 
of Central America and in Jamaica we have been practi- 
cally the only great buyer of the most important product 
of the country. If present developments continue this ad- 
vantage along with our favored conditions of transporta- 
tion, will disappear. 

Great as the blessings of the Panama Canal will 
be to the trade of the world and to that of the United 
States in particular, we must not let the new markets which 
it will develop beyond the Isthmus make us forget that 
region so rich in possibilities which lies this side of the 
continental divide and so much nearer our own markets. 
Friendship with our near neighbors is no less important 
than the good will of people over wide seas. One of the 
most important, and from our past experience let us re- 
member, one of the most delicate problems with which our 
men of state have to deal, is the diplomacy of the Caribbean. 

Chester Lloyd Jones. 



